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Nevertheless, just this one instance will prove anew how com- 
pletely Schurer has mastered all the literature on the subject. Nothing 
seems to be able to escape his eagle eye in this respect, and his 
conclusions generally are so well founded that in most cases one can 
intrust himself unhesitatingly to his guidance. Only one wish still 
remains even after the completion of this volume, viz., that Schurer 
could have seen his way clear also to take up in the same manner other 
questions which, though originally they did not stand in his program, 
yet belong to it. Will he, who certainly is best capable of doing it, 
gratify this desire in the future, or must we wait for another? 

Carl Clemen. 
Halle a. S., Germany. 

THEOLOGY AND SOCIETY. 

Professor King's 1 volume comprises a series of twelve lectures 
given at the Harvard Summer School of Theology in 1901 and again 
at the University of Chicago in 1902. The book presents an amplifi- 
cation of one of the points which were made prominent in the author's 
earlier work, Reconstruction in Theology (1901). In this earlier and 
more comprehensive treatise Professor (now President) King had 
urged the necessity of reconstruction in theology upon several distinct 
grounds, such as the influence of the method and spirit of science in 
the modern world, the changed view of the world and of life introduced 
by the doctrine of evolution, the revolution in the view taken of Sacred 
Scripture which has been wrought by criticism, the increased emphasis 
upon the supreme significance of Christ's person, and the deepening 
of the "social consciousness." Now, it is this last fact, considered as 
a force adapted to modify theological conceptions and statements, 
which forms the distinct subject of the volume under review. It will 
thus be seen that the present work is an appendix, or supplement, to 
the book on Reconstruction, and can best be appreciated in the light 
of the earlier discussion. 

The author's first task is to define "the social consciousness." In 
general, it means "the growing sense of the real brotherhood of men." 
This sense of human brotherhood is then more particularly analyzed 
into five elements : (1) The sense of the likemindedness of men, that 
is, a fundamental, rational, and moral likeness in their constitution 

1 Theology and the Social Consciousness: A Study of the Relations of the Social 
Consciousness to Theology. By Henry Churchill King. New York : Macmillan, 
1902. 252 pages. $1.25, net. 
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and needs, with common capacities and experiences underlying all the 
varying degrees of their mental powers and acquired culture. (2) The 
sense of the mutual influence of men, that is, the conviction that men 
are "members one of another." To this sense of mutual influence 
science has contributed by the emphasis which it has placed upon the 
unity and coherence of the world, and philosophy has reinforced it by 
its insistence upon the organic unity of society. This " idea of human- 
ity" has taken on three principal forms : (a) the conviction that every 
life inevitably affects every other; (b) that no man can realize his best 
self in isolation ; and (c) that we only truly save our lives by losing 
them, that is to say, the very meaning of life is the fulfilment of our 
social relations — it is living with, for, and in the life of others. (3) 
The third element in the social consciousness is the sense of the value 
and sacredness of the person. This is seen in the increasing convic- 
tion that every person as such is an end in himself, in the emphasis 
placed upon equality of human rights and upon the rights of children. 

(4) The sense of obligation, that is, a growing sense of responsibility 
to others as having similar rights and similar value with ourselves. 

(5) The sense of love — the crown and completion of all the others — 
the giving of self in sympathy, helpfulness, and devotion to others. 

Having thus defined the social consciousness, Dr. King shows how 
inadequate to the facts is the common representation of society as an 
organism. Being derived from the sub-personal world, this analogy is 
inadequate to emphasize the personal and moral factors which consti- 
tute the chief meaning of all social relations. Very justly does the 
author insist, as against this biological view of human existence, that 
it is only in man's personal life that we can learn the meaning of the 
subject-matter of sociological study. The higher life of man has its 
own distinctive peculiarities and it cannot be interpreted by the analo- 
gies of lower orders of existence. A society is not an organism, but a 
group of persons. 

After showing what is involved in the very idea of a moral world, 
that is, a world of personal relations, namely, universal law, moral free- 
dom, etc., the discussion advances to the question : What is the 
ultimate explanation and ground of the social consciousness ? How 
is it possible that we should touch and influence one another ? Not 
in consequence of physical race-connection, or heredity, or mystical 
solidarity. This possibility, our author holds, is grounded in our 
common dependence upon God. "We are not independent of one 
another, because we are all alike dependent for our very being upon 
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God. And we are thus members one of another, ultimately, only 
through him." (P. 42.) But this ground of union is not enough. The 
social consciousness finds its final support, not in a common life or 
will alone, but in the ethical purpose of a holy and loving Person. 
We must know that we are the children of a common Father, and that 
our moral efforts and struggles are supported and encouraged by the 
Holy Will which rules the world. If the social consciousness is not to 
be an illusion, it must be grounded in the "moral make" of the world. 

The discussion thus far reviewed (fifty-two pages) clears the way for 
the two chief topics : the bearing of the social consciousness (1) upon 
religion, and (2) upon theology. 

In discussing the first of these subjects, Dr. King proceeds to show 
how the social consciousness promotes a true, as opposed to a false, 
mysticism, and so contributes to the thorough ethicization of religion. 
This aim requires him first to define the false and the true mysticism. 
By false mysticism is meant a state of swoon or half-ecstasy as the 
essential condition of the knowledge of God. Such a mysticism both 
shirks the responsibilities of the individual reason and forsakes the path 
of experience and of history. It is too subjective, emotional, and 
unethical ; it is abstract, unrational, unhistorical, and without any clear 
object. To such a mysticism the interests of the social consciousness 
are unalterably opposed. For this consciousness means nothing if it 
is not the clear sense of personal relations — the relation of the indi- 
vidual to his fellow-men, on the one hand, and to God, on the other. 

What, then, is " the truly mystical," and how does the social con- 
sciousness deepen it ? A true mysticism is a strong, clear sense of 
personality and of the meaning of personal relations. In this view it 
is seen that communion with God " follows the laws of a deepening 
friendship." Thus religion is correlated with the whole of life, and 
"every human relation, heartily and truly fulfilled, becomes a new out- 
look on God, a revelation of new possibilities in the religious life." 
Religion is the constant enlargement and enrichment of life in the 
knowledge, fellowship, and likeness of God, and in the fulfilment of 
the life of love in the kingdom of God. Such a clearly personal view 
of religion escapes the perils of emotionalism, subjectivism, irration- 
ality, vagueness, pantheistic absorption, and excessive symbolism (the 
pitfalls of false mysticism), emphasizes the necessity of a rational and 
ethical interpretation of the world and of life, and seeks a knowledge 
of God and of man which carries with it the complete operation of the 
entire nature. 
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The next step is this : " We are bound to show how communion with 
God, the supreme desire to find God, necessarily carries with it active 
love for men. We must show how we truly commune with God in 
such active service" (p. 87). The absolute union of the religious and 
the ethical is now illustrated in a number of particulars. They meet 
and blend perfectly in Christ, and cannot be divorced for any real 
admirer of Christ. Again, the very idea of God's gifts, if intelligently 
conceived, means the use of those gifts. Moreover, the idea of union 
with God is that of accord with his ethical will, that is, of likeness to 
him in character and life. The very condition of a true knowledge of 
God is thoroughly ethical : " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God." This line of thought followed through and illustrated 
from the genius of Christianity issues in the conclusion that " the 
deepening communion with God is only through a constantly deepen- 
ing moral life" (p. 101). 

The remainder of the volume (pp. 105-246) is devoted to exhibit- 
ing the influence of the social consciousness upon theological doctrine. 
Returning to the analysis of the social consciousness, it is shown how, 
in each of its principal elements, it has affected theological doctrines. 
In the first place, the sense of the like-mindedness of men has trans- 
formed the old theory of an arbitrary election. It will not tolerate 
the idea of God's partiality in salvation any more than that of " privi- 
leged " and " governing " classes. It helps to show us the real dignity 
of common life and to exalt our appreciation of commonplace virtues. 
Dr. King here points out that the sense of humanity is not likely to 
take kindly to that effort to apply the biological law of natural selec- 
tion to human life which is known as the doctrine of "conditional 
immortality." Finally, the social consciousness leads to fuller sym- 
pathy with men and larger hope for them, to the belief that God will 
judge men according to the light which they have enjoyed and to the 
conception of the future life as a sphere of moral development. 

It is next shown how the mutual influence of men emphasizes the 
real unity of the race, deepens the sense of sin, and throws light upon 
the nature and method of salvation. The author here does well to 
insist that " this mutual influence of men holds for good as well as for 
evil ; that few greater lies have ever been told than the insinuation that 
only evil is contagious, the good not" (p. 144). Space is wanting in 
which to follow the author in his application of his principle to redemp- 
tion. A single extract will illustrate his point of view: 

The expiation of the sin, the propitiation of the wrath of God, the satisfac- 
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tion of God — so far as these terms can have meaning, and so far as they 
express Christ's work — consist (i) in winning men to repentance, to sharing 
God's hatred of their sin ; (2) in helping men to real power against sin ; and 
(3) in the assurance of perfecting righteousness which is contained in the rela- 
tion to God honestly accepted by men (p. 159). 

The last and most elaborate chapter of the book deals with the 
influence of the deepening sense of the value and sacredness of the 
person upon theology. The significance of man's free, ethical, per- 
sonal life, the meaning of Christ's person as the supreme interpreta- 
tion of God, and the contents of the personality of God for religious 
thought, are the keynotes. The author finds the divine meaning and 
value of Christ, not in the vague, colorless categories of substance and 
nature, but in that perfect character which we can " transfer feature by 
feature to God with complete satisfaction." Dr. King would solve the 
problem regarding the eternally active love of God by the supposition 
of "eternal creation," that is, an "eternal creative activity of God," 
rather than by the theory of a trinity of eternal social relations which 
he regards as "plain Tritheism." The author frankly avows his 
acceptance of the " larger hope " for mankind, while granting that 
"the abstract possibility of endless resistance to God by men cannot 
be denied." 

We have thus aimed to give the reader a sketch of the contents of 
Professor King's book and to bring into special relief its characteristic 
thoughts. It is the work of a man who believes that the gospel of 
Christ is the key to the greatest problems of our times if we will but 
study and understand its adaptation. It is the work of a diligent stu- 
dent of philosophy and of social questions — the product of a spirit 
as independent as it is devout. It is a " tract for the times." In a 
word, it is a vital book ; it has the tone of reality throughout. 

George B. Stevens. 
Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 

THE PSALMS: FORM AND CONTENT. 

In the preface to his volume ' on the poetical forms in the Psalms 
Dr. Grimme says very aptly that "over night a group of exegetes has 
arisen, whose motto is ' biblical meter.' " Outside of this word, how- 

tPsalmenprobUme. Untersuchungen iiber Metrik, Strophik und Paseq des Psal- 
menbuches. Von Hubert Grimme. Freiburg (Schweiz): Universitatsbuchhand- 
lung (B. Veith), 1902. viii + 204 pages. M. 7.20. 



